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PRACTICES OF A GROUP WILL DETERMINE THE SOCIAL STRUCTUREi 
lOEOLOGYi CHILD-REARING PRACTICES AND DISTRIBUTIONS OF 
PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS OF THAT GROUP, A CROSS-CULTURAL 
STUDY WAS CONDUCTED. DIFFERING OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS WERE 
STUDIED— TRAPPERS, HORTICULTURISTS, AND PARTICIPANTS IN 
INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY WHO WERE CONSIDERED IN THE THREE SOCIAL 
CLASSES OF HIGH, MIDDLE, AND LOW. THE TRAPPERS SELECTED WERE 
CREE OF JAMES BAY, LIVING IN ONTARIO. THE HORTICULTURISTS 
selected were the MAYANS OF YUCATAN, AND THE INDUSTRIAL 
SOCIETY STUDIED WAS CHICAGO. THE SUBJECTS WERE RANDOMLY 
selected and interviewed. VALUES WERE MEASURED ON THE BASIS 
OF THE SUBJECTS' RESPONSES TO VERBALLY PRESENTED ITEMS, 
administered orally to the traditional groups (TRAPPERS AND 
HORTICULTURISTS). NEED-FOR-ACHIEVEMENT WAS MEASURED BY 
SUBJECT'S RESPONSE TO SIX PICTORIAL STIMULI. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE REASONS WHY SOME PREDICTIONS WERE NOT 
CONFIRMED LED TO FURTHER ANALYSIS AND CONCLUSIONS THAT COULD 
BE OF VALUE IN FUTURE CROSS-CULTURAL STUDIES. THE AUTHOR 
CONCLUDED THE BASIC PREMISE OF THE STUDY WAS CONFIRMED BUT HE 
NOTED THAT MANY EFFECTS OF THE SUBSISTENCE ECONOMY ARE 
MEDIATED THROUGH THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OR FAMILY SYSTEM AND 
THE CAUSAL RELATION TO THE ECONOMY IS NOT DIRECT. SOME VALUES 
WERE FOUND NOT TO BE RELATED TO ECONOMIC PRACTICES. (AL) 
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Ifitxoductiop 

It would be an ovezeimpllficatlon* but one could argue that the major 
problem of the contenporasy world it the differential production and allocation 
of wealth. While Harx viewed dliparate growth ratea in eapltalietic countries 
as Inherent criBes of disunity atsd even war. It would seem that this may be true 
in communist countries— or even between factions-^right or left— in any country. 

Wc do not wish to reduce all social questions to economic determinants; Karxism 
is not only inadequate for a study of contemporary social phenomena, hut misleading. 
IjlotwitluBtandlng, the denial of social phenomena correlative with economic variables 
ie to grossly limit the possible understanding of human behavior. In a scientific 
manner the social scientist asks a Kantian qoeatlon*-what makes economic amelioration 
possible, for nations, or for groups within nations. While formal economics might 
explain how thle process takes place, we seek to know why. For example, T^^ss 
le one of our richest states, yet it shares a long border with Mexico. Both have 
similar resources, similsr climates and are parts of constitutional democracies. 
Surely the differences must lie in the people. The social scientist naist isolate 
those characteristics of social structures that Impede or foster economic advance, 
explore cultural values which foster or limit scientific curiosity^ and ask why 
some individuals succeed or fail in educational pursuit. 
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Background 

These problems have been explored by social scientists beginning perhaps 
with Weber (1905), who demonstrated tliat Protestantism fostered values of self- 
reliance, and a "this worldly sscotlclsrf* which, in turn, were conducive to 
buelness success In a competitive market econosqr. McClelland (1961) has inter- 
preted Weber’s work to show that In fact, Protestantism fostered the need for 
achievement. In societies, n-ach, as a group index, ie associated with euch 
pasaoMitcirs aa giowth olecttical coonw^tloiig •ducatlonal attalwiantf 

prefesencs for entrepreneur occupatlona (Ibid, passim). 

But McClelland and Weber really do not answer the question they raise; 
la fact they unknowingly retreat into Hegelian idealism by considering vslues 
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fis ^ causal factors. While we do not deny the role o£ values io ia» 

f lu¥sacing humao behavior , they do cot arise jsjuji ^age^j— unrelated to aaytM:3g 
but thesiselves. Why are values such and how they cf^nge? Values and raot lves, 
we would argue j. stea frox the dessaeds of the occupational roles and the soslil 
structures cootiageot upon a given form of subsistence economy. Julian Steward 
<1953) demonetrates that for each level of soclotechnical development, there is 
e'hultural»core” of similar social structures. We wculd extend this and say 
that each level of economic practice and corresponding social structure generates 
certain behavioral atd evaluaticnal dessands. 

We can thus aspect different child rearing practices as a fusction o2 
subsistence methods. Barry ^ Bacon and Child (1959) for e::c 22 (^le, find that itaie 
level of food accuaulatioa in a society is related to the child-rearing valtras. 
Hunters and trappers stress indcpendeKce and self-reliencSj while horticulturiftr 
and pastoralists in sedentary residential situations e:;pect ohedience and responi^i- 
bllity. Head (1938) found that horticultural sccletiss fostered cooperative be- 
havicrs, competitive societies fostered early education in occupational pursuits. 

In industrial groups, aoclalisatior^ practices have been found related to the parents* 
economic role by Hiller snd Swacson^ccmpared "entrepreneurial” occupetlons, self- 
employed professionals or merchant^^ with "bureaucratic** occupations found in large 
corporations. "Entrepreneurial" parents stressed achievement and competition; 
'*bureaucrats" emphasised cooperation adjustment and interpersonal skills. Eohn 
found that lalddle-class occupations* itsvolii^e the laaniptilatloa of interpersonal 
relations and/or symbols, self-dlrestioa js®d individual action. Correspondicglys) 
middle-class socialisation patterns manifest eoitcern for a child's motives and 
degree of self-control. Working-class occu|i^tlon» involve concrete objects, 
obedience to authority .^end deflective actions; hence the child-rearing patterns 
show greater concern for external rules and iassediate effects of behavior . Working- 
class parents tend to be more authoritarian and demanding of obedience; middle- 
claas parents tend to be acceptani and eqndlltarian. 

The sociallsaticn practices fostering n-ach have bees studied by Wi&terbettbm 
(1958), Rosen and D* Andrade <1959) and Strodtbeck (1958). Summarily two itxiportaat 
practices, independence training, and achievement training have been delimited . 

The former encourages a child to be autonomous and self-reliant. The earlier 
the enpected age and the greater the rewards for independence, the greater the 
subsequent n^ach. Fathers contribute to indepandence training by pernitting the 
child to act autoncMsously. 

In sum, while there enlsts certain data indicating ths relationship^? of 
the economy with child-rearing values and personality distributions, there is 
not as yet a cohesive theory based cn empirical data which integrates all these 
aspects. 

Theory 

The major premise of this study is that the economic practices of a 
coll-:^ctivity will affect other aspects of that group and cause that group tc 
differ from other groups. There will he differences in the social structure, 
values, motives and even the way in which the young are raised. 



Ecovtonic practices are the ttesQS by which a group adapts to its GStutai habitat. 
ScosiomlGsiacludea the latezaction patterns associated with the production C^^chnology) 
of loatorlals necessary for ph 3 ''sicai e^cistence as well as the allocation of those 
goods between parties. Slot all prcductioo need be related to survival per se 
in £act» in ao^rn societies a very Siaall proportion o£ production is concerned 
with these problems. 

A collectivity e that sua e£ Intezeetlcs persons sharing cultural values ^ 
language* etc.* Is an equilibrium system of functionally interdependent subsystems. 

The basic function of the collectivity is to maintain the physical being of its 
participants. Economic activity (as a subsystem of the collectivity) then* to 
the extent that it provides ecological adaptation, ''fill have effects throug^iout 
the system— even in non-econoaiic activity. Differential subsistence practices 
will determine patterns of social interaction in each group that serve, to 
maximise the adaptive capacities of that group. C‘urthei% the social system is 
dynamic and In constant reintegration of its elements. Social elements such as 
values* motives s, lineage systems* etc.t which may have been ccaducive for a certain 
mode of subsistence are often maintained even when new economi.c patterns are 
introduced. Such factors can foster or Impede development. Ch;er a period of 
time* the equilibrium of the system will tend to maximum stab:llity end certain 
social elements will become vestigial* others will predoriinate. 

Xnvestigetlon is the breaking down of complex phonomeaa into analytically 
discrete elements capable of measurement and comparison. Those elements which 
have been shown to be most closely related to economic behaviors e.g.* values* 
motives* and socialisation practices* are in no way wholly descriptive of a 
collectivity. To relate these elements to economic practices* certain dimensions 
of economic behavior must be indicated. 

The most important factor that can be considered is that subsistence methods 
will limit the else of population* and thus determine the sise and pattern of 
residence. The sise of eomnwinity and degree of geographical mobility will affect 
the nature of interpersonal relations. The nature of the economic task will vary 
in different forms of technical adaption. Some jobs are dene alone* others are 
done in occupational groups, some In family units. The effects of the acticn^i of 
a particular occupational role will range from concrete to abstract* from losediate 
tespon^^e to long-range planning. A worker will have a degree of control over 
or be controlled by his endeavors. Occupational role includes expectations of 
adherecice to traditional methods as well as the possibility of exploring new 
methods and techniques— thorjgh the importance of either caay vary. 

The interaction of the occupational system and the individual occur in 
the occupational role--that cluster of normatively sanctioned expectations and 
behaviors which insure physical survival to the person and to the group. 8ut 
role a descriptive concept and lacks a motivational component. Therefore* 
certain psychological needs are requisite to role enactment. These needs derive 
from the socialisation experience. Every society will attempt to instill into 
its young* those motives and values necessary to insure occupational role 
perfoxtaance. But* we must always remember that the occupational role demands 
are mediated throrjgh the family system which has boundaries discrete from the 
larger society. 



Values ane intellectuaXiaed, but not sfi^eessaxily verbalised esplaxiaticc& 
and expectations vhich are shared by a collectivity. Values order and structure 
the worlds of social and physical ea^’^srience. Values are the standards by which 
judgoents take place, they sanction behaviors as legitioate or illegitiioate. 

They orient choice and designate behaviors and feelings as functional or die* 
functional. Thus values have a directive function in interpersonal relationships 
e.g., economic activity as collective behavior. Xn sun, values have directive, 
cognitive and Judgaental characteristics. 

While values may vary between groups, or even bet^^een individuals in ftlte 
same groups, these exist certain basic existential situations co^amon to all §;rcup8. 
Han relates to the world and to other people as he perceives them. He Is an agent 
of activity in the world. He Judges other people. His existence is temporal 
and he is conscious of that fact. He must raise hie young to fit into his society. 

These basic dimensions of existence are not exhaustive; many other 
classifications can be used. These parameters however, periait a patterning of 
choice that will show the variabilities between societies, the differences 
between individuals in a given group, or differences between sub-cultures in a 
large collectivity. The poasible choices will be the same, the patterning or 
ranking of prefarences will vary in each group. 

There are certain basic value problems which will be considered. Activity 
can be valued as task oriented* competitive* accomplishment. oriented (doing) or 
a hedonic enjoyment of life, socialibility and sensuality (being). People eah 
orient themselves toward the past, present future. They can prefer relating 
to others as individuals, groups, or super iors/inferlors (lineal). nature 

can be* good, bad or neutral; fixed or chanigeable. The world can be seen as power- 
ful over man, subservient to btsman interest,; or in harmony with the social life, 

llotives, as determinants of action are inferred constructs which in fa^t 
indicate the probabilities of an individual's behavioral manifestations— given 
certain antecedant conditions, Motives are learned and are thus different than 
biological needs or reflex behaviors. This Is not to deny the biological nature 
of needs, rather, in oiost cases the responses associated ^?ith need satisfaction 
are socially patterned. Driv'es, learned or inate, are aroused by certain cues 
from within or without. The arousal of a drive will lead to behaviors that will 
tend to satisfy that drive. 

The need for achieveoient, n-ach. Is defined as a socially learned affective 
drive which la aroused by cues from situations which involve competition with a 
high standard of excellence, tlie satisfaction of that drive depends on the attain- 
ment of high goals. H-ach is learned early in life and is associated with sociali- 
sation practices that foster independence and achievement. 

>:n most human groupings thara are needs for coordination and in!:egration. 
The power to control social action is authority, which thus defined, patterns 
social relationships In terms of domination-subordination 9 whether parent-child, 
teacher-pupil, king-s^rf, or eleric.-Iayman, In Itself, authority is necessary 
positions in a social hierarchy as well as to integrate the various 



As fl culcuval value j, authcsitj^ if ill indicate the poi^et of leadatSt, the 
degree of obedience expected by subordinates and define the limit a or boundaries 
of social control, la a group, authoritarianism is the high need for that group 
to have clearly defined patterns of the delineation of pcuer aiid to structure 
relationships in tense of superiority-inferiority, Paychologicallyi the need 
for authority can be defined as a learned cluater of variables which include 
individual needs for relationships based on dostination-subordination, as well 
as Intolerance, of ambiguity, compulsiveaess, conventionality, projection, 
anti-lntraception, aggression, etc. Cne point is worth noting, the need for 
aggression is not usually expressed, in fact, aggression is oppressed and the 
authoritarian is not likely to manifest or approve direct expression of aggression. 



Socialisation is the systematic presentation of rewards and punishmanta 
tmereby an individual incorporates the behaviors expected by his social group. 
While usually syssonoaous with child-rearing, there are phenomena of adult 
socialisation. Behaviors, attitudes, language patterns, etc., that are reinforced 
have a propensity to be repeated, those that are punished tend not to be repeated, 
or are expressed in other ways. Socialisation is the maana by which jsbtives are 
instilled. The socialisation experience can be seen as a sequential presentation 
of role expectations, xdiich enable eventual participation in the adult roles. 
Socialisati.on, as meant herein refers to parental expectations regarding task 
performance of children. Therefore, one could argue that socialisation is a 
particular area of values —parent viso^-vis Shild. This author would agree and 
the separation is for analytic purpose, only. Note, however « that there is an 
implicit assumption that verbally expressed values reflect actual behavior and, 
in the area pf socialisation, this cannot always be accepted as a fact« 



To suosaarise these theoretical considerations, we consider a social system, 
a system of interdependent subsystems. Tl^ capacity of ecological adaptation 
la a function of the soclo^technlcal aysti^-thoee expected behaviors which consti- 
tute the Mcupationsl structure in a given subsistence economy. Values, which 
direct behavior and give order to life will serve to reinforce the expectaticna 
or the occupational role. But said role enactment will also require certain ; 
pathological needs. The inculcation of these needs and the learning of the 
values of a society are functions of the socialisation system (usually the family 
structure) of the collectivity. 



these considerations in mind, certain hypothesea can be deduced. 
The economic practices will affect other systessa aa follovjs: 

A, Values. 



1. Tte intensity of activity of the economic life will 
affect the evaluation of activity. 

2. Economic practices which require planning will foster 
orientations toward the future. 

3. Relations toward others In the work role will foster 
tnGf6 z6la€icK3i& in otfiaz situations# 



4 . 



5. 



Control of the econosic process > wlU fosts? tte 
belief ia the efficacy of hwaao effort via-a-vle 
the natyral order. 



So predictioa regarding man as good, evil, or centra , 
perhaps 150 years ago it night have been predicted 
that Lc. (i»i<Mle-claas) Pxoteatanta could ehooae evil 



6. People who axe most adaptive in thelt econcalc tolae 
vlll believe huasan nature Is mutable # 



B. Itotivas 
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tn industrial society c-ach should correlate with 
educatioaal-vocstional attaicaaent (social claas). 



b. In traditional groups, seasl-comedic gsographicaUy 
mobile people should be more achievstaent os lent ea 
than sedentary hortlculturallsts. 



2. In industrial society, n-aoth should be hlgheat in 
the lowest groups. 



3. K-achjp which is a part of a cluster . 

reliance, should be negatively associated with n-atth 
which Is reliance on authority. 



C. Soelaliaatlon O^Iediatea the occupational syetea tteough the 
family system) 



1. Persons Independent In occupational-social roles 
foster independence in their children. 



2. Groups that are work oriented will expect their 
children to be. 



3, Adults will expect their children to show their 
orientations to other people. 

4, Adults will expect their children to share their 
time orientations. 

5« Parents who feel powerful over the world will expect 
rbelr chi dren to feel this way. 

6. Parents with high n-ach will expect mot. Independence 
In their children. 



Geographically mobile groups will expect more in 
dependence than non-mobile groups. 



7 . 



Method 



A. Saaplee 

To explore these differential distributions of ®otivee» values acd eocdali- 
sation practices* as a fuoctioa of variation in taode of subsistence, two traditional 
societies were coiapared to es industrial group* It is Inportant to note that 
"traditional” societies are not easily classed under the saae rubric— there may 
be more variation between traditional societies then between industrial societies* 
study is concerned .with economic development, m terms of social 
evolution, three general steps could be outlined* These might be hunting-gathering, 
horticulture-pastoral, and finally urban- Industrial. While each stage can be 
further classified, this is sufficient for this research. 

Historically, the earliest form of subsistence consisted of hunting-^gotherlng. 
Currently, salectiim of such a group presents great problems. In the United States 
most of the traditional huntdrs are living on reservations; This could have an 
extremely disruptive effect that night lead to spurious findings. There are eooie 
groups living In Canada tliet still p^tactlce trapping. But these groups also 
present a problem. The mote traditional the group— the more difficult they are 
to get to. Further, these groups tehd to M very eioall and finally, vary few 
members speak English. On tb® other hand,- those who are accessible and speak 
English will also shew effects of acculturation. The latter choice was d^i^d 
upon when such factors as available tlois and funds iTere considered. It sbpuld 
be noted that there Is a certain amount of evidesace that motives, values, etc*, 
are not likely to change very drastically in a short time as a faction of proxlsdty 
to modern society. With tiiese considerations t the group selected was the Cree 
of James Bay, living in Moosenee and Moose Factory, Ontario* 

These people practiced trapping. The traditional economic life Included 
seasonal isigratioii. During the winter, the laain group broke up into small family 
units consisting of from one to four interrelated auclear failles. Each small 
group had a specific area which it trapped. The work was hard, each day the men 
might walk many miles In sub-«ero weather, tending hie trap lines, and bringing 
back the catch— used as food— as well as for the palt. 

Caution should he taken when currently defining this group as traditional » 

For the most part, their material artifacts are from the white culture. Many 
speak English and a good many are literate. Many served in the Canadian Army 
in World War II in the European front. Trapping is no longer the prevalent 
economic practice. Most work in "white” occupations. The young leave the 
comunity to go to high school. 

As an example of a horticultural economy, the Mayans of Yucatan were 
selected. They practice a way of life little changed from pre-Colombian times. 

These people tend to live in villages with surrounding fields, "milpas", in 
which corn is the msln product. They do not use fertilizers, chemicals, hybrid 
seeds or oiodern tools, in fact, the only major historical difference is the use 
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of s^tal instead of obsidiais fox cuttriog Instxuflaents. Kost of Che women otill 
wear native ccotosns. Some of the men wear aanufaetuxed ehixtip and pants. 

Xhe yearly cycle ccasists of slash and burn eleexisg of land» plantingj, 
weeding;, haxvestiog and finally storing and selling of the exop. During the 
wintex, they often hunt deex^ but this is ooxe of a xecxeational than economic 
pursuit. ?hs people live in closely knit cohesive comzaunitiee. Work is primarily 
done alone. *!%e young males help the father until they are old enough to essrry 
and have their own milpa. This period averages from about 10 or so to about 
16-18. 



Hotwlthstanding the simple horticultural economy, many have portable 
radios and are cognisant of world issues. All the young know who the "Beatles” 
are. Some of the men have worked as "braceros" in the U.S. Again» caution must 
be taken tdien they are termed "traditional". 

The highest stage of economic development is the urban- industrial techno* 
cracy» mass society as its critics call it; It is in this group which has the 
highest levels of educational and vocational attainment. But» this group is by 
definition heterogeneous and pluralistic. The Industrial sample was selected 
from residents of Metrepolitaa Chicago. 

Chicago is one of the best erramples of the modem industrial megapolis. 
Whereas, New York la primarily a market plaee^ Chicago is also at the geographical 
center of most of American heavy manufacturing. 

The Amaxican social structure is characterised by an achievement* 
universallstic system which highly rewards upwards mobility. Entry into this 
system, now highly bureaucratized, is dependent on certain levels of education/ 
vocational preparation, which often indicate the ability to ancct certain social 
roles rather than a specific occupational skill per se. The system is highly 
fluid and as a result the predominant family pattern is the eemi*noiiiadic nuclear 
family. The universality of achievement goals, and differential allocation of 
achievement means results in a functional system of stratification, a dysfunctional 
syatem of cxIto, and a declass^* *or marginal element of bohemians, nuslelans, actors, 
itttellectualsf etc. 

Industrial society is inherently stratified; which this study is not of 
stiatlfication per se; it is necessary to make socio-economic class distinctions > 

This study used middle, working, and low class designatious^-wkich are not 
ezhaustiva. The middle-class occupations are primarily cognatlve and/or intsK* 
personal, usually requiring extended formal education— which often serves primarily 
as a meehauism for adult socialisatioi% that is the training of role-appropriate 
behavior rather than acquisition of a formal occupational skill. The working 
class occupations are ciore likely to involve skilled labors and solidarity or- 
ganizations (unions). The lower class occupations are primarily those involving 
manual labor and/or routine tasks. 

B. Selection 

The method of selection of the samples varied for each population. Since 
several questions for the interview schedule required experience with an adolescent 
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child oa<i:i.cli>aQits selficted hQd to hav® at loast on® cliild sgc sflus® 

«»iiiA«! iBafcives etc ate faixly stable, occupational tole is generally at a 

“evS!’ad5»;t«^t is Jthe. a function of ycuthfol Inltlati^ Into an 
adult role or the daeline and withdrawal that accospany inctessa.ng age. Fathe 
«« e‘Sto5 lo bTcnploycd although in so«e cases theta ware situations of 
recent retlreoetit, tee^Kjrary or seasonal unemployaent . 

In the traditional groups It was neceaaesy to employ a native speafcin 
intetFtetex.3 Thtoagh his help qualified petsons jete located and naked to 
participate. Cooperation was in general very highc 

» .■» “? ™;“JL “XifiT 

s» ' s ? S .s, amm .. 

^cuiationSl role! Subjects *ete Included as ttappets if they had been trapping 
^en^they were young, e.g., when beginning their osn families. In a ' 

subjects ware iMluled who had not trapped since adolescence. 
the entry into the "white man" occupations, trapping was still a highly r 

part of their life. 

rn thft industrial society, initial selection was based on the ;selection 
of „ames*L» cinS” InfLl^Ilon";^^^ 

of the area. Several areas ware chosen. These people were sect a fora let tet 
seeking their cooperation by returning a card asking for famUy, occup^tl^l^ 
and educational status. Where there war. not enou^ subjects, houses 
areas were selected as random and the occupants asked to partlcipat • ^ 

we was a subject known to the Interviewers prior to this stuoy or ob.a.ned thru 

their friends. 

In the lower class group, after many other futile 
aaenciea. welfare groups, etc., the interviewer canvassed an area with a large 
c^^tration of these people and interviewed any family x^ao wculd 
door ouallfy and cc^sento They were subsequently asked to recommend ^xiend 
who might comply. Stoe these referrals ware usually followed up 
ni^t, the chances fbsr IntcrcoiaMinlcation were very small. Host of these su j 

did not have phones. 

While initial selection was primarily based on residence, to precisely 
determine socio-economic status, the following were ccneldered: area of reaitxenee, 

type of residence, education, and occupation Cwhich had a double weight> . 

In the Hayan there were 22 interviews, the Cree— 30 , middle class 21 , 
the working class 20,. and the lower class 20. 

C. Data and Instrumentation 

The independent variable of this study was the differential practlcss 
of economic subsistence In three different cultures. This date was derived 
from ethnographic research, observation. Interview, and in the Industrial sample, 
personal experience. The different economics were briefly described above. 
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The 4£[>€iiderit usziables t^eze ss^asyced <m th^ basis of siubjects* aaswazj 
to aa iatexvicf? schedule eoMbiniog projective techniques , sesl-struetured ittSerrview 
questions and a i»rittan quGsticQnai£c**ve?balIy adtainlatered iti the traditional 

groups . 



Values, as previously described, uaxe oseasured on the basis o£ subject j* 
response to a series o£ verbally presented inost of ^hich presented a 

behavioral situation \iith choice being a patterning ox ranking of alternations » 
These questions were dr atm In part fron Kluckhohn and Strcdtbeck, 1961 <, The 
following dimensions ware eoneidered: 



!• Act ivit y 

c:KaaMSM«iMM«MNMMKn« 

2, Titae 

3. Selations 



a. Being , the hedonic eajoym&nt of life 

b. Doing , competitive, active task orientation 

a. : Past 

b. Present 

c. Future 

a. Collateral »:”orient3tioa to the group 

preference tbwakd being in a group, peer 
or collateral kin situation 



bineal **preferenca to pattern relations on 
the basis of dominotioh^^snborcllnatioa 

c, Individualistic— preference to be by oneself, 
to be reliant on the sel£» 

6. Ken! World Oi lender ••aan is subjugated by and acted upon by 

forces in the natural and supernatural worlds 

Karatony ^aan and nature work together 

Ci Over» «»gan is an active agent, pui?erful over 
the natural world . 
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5. Hisia att catuye a» a« Good and a^ Hu table 

b. Neutral be Is^table 

c. Svil 

N«Ach **was measured on the basis of the subjects* response to siss pictorial 
stimuli « They were scored in the standard way a« outlined by Atkinson 1958. The 
only slight variation la scoring was for card #5.. When the two individuals were 
seen as "bargaining** or ** trading* for the horse, this was interpreted as a 
"competitive** situation with goals of excellence and scored AI Cachievemeat imagery} • 
The Bam cards were used in all groups. Sards #2 and i^5 were r€.touehsd in the 
Yucatan sample to make the people look more **Mayen**. Card #6 had a stone rather 
than a wire fence. These pictures were derived from previous studies except for 
#4 which was drawn for this study. Nhen the msn wa^ seen as clearing land for 
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hie fwtugfc ose, e.g., to a hosie, have a farJEi, etOe;. aceossplishtaentj aad ssoxed 

AI. 







(Sard #1 cosaies from a ocstbiaatloa of ihid e and Murray 1938s 

#3 fro® Ifceray, I Md , and #5 and #6 ere variaticia froa Seary 195So (Sard #3 ^a* 
scored A£ only ^hen there vsb eicoli^it atateasant of eosipetitions e,^g. ^ e contest 
or meet. Description as a gyasiast or per for mar vas not scored A£o 



The f^d for acthoritys n*aoth» was measured by using many of origi^l 
P-scale questionnaire itciss, Adorno e t . al . fl 95Q1 and soois items by li ce Sie e a (l^S^ 
especially concerned with coapulsivei^iefis. There were 48 items which the subjects 
were asked to enclose in terms of strongly agree ^ mildly agrees laildly disagree ^ 
and strongly disagree » e.g.» a fcr^^r^point Likert scale. These items ^altively 
endorsed, contributed to the total index; of authoritarianism. There were four 
snbscales to measure conventionality, submission, aggression and compulsivenesis. 



Criticisms have been raised that in fact sych items measure compliance 
or acquiescent sets. Couch and Kenlston (i960) however argue that only 14!l of 
the variance could be explained thii» way. 



The items were translated into Spanish and Hayan for the Tucatan sample. 
Since> however, the itesis had to be read to the subjects^ 'Isiis procedure was clis* 
continued after the initial interviews because it went beyond the attention span 
of the subjects. Similarly in the Cree, this w^s not measurer. 



Sociali&ation was measured in terms of parent's response to questionnaire 
items. Therefore, these reapcnses indicate goals or ratbi^s tlian actual 

parental behaviors. Notwithstanding » there is recent evidet*.^(L' that parental •galue gi 
are in fact more important determinants of subsequent adult personality in eh?.ldre%i 
than are actual behaviors. This stu4y was psimarily concerned with Indopendenceo 
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«tudy raeseuted Indepeedscce In thrae ways. Xndepandence xras defined 
as the ability to act on the basis o£ internal rather than external aanetions. to 
rely on self rather than others. Firstly, as part of scale developed to tap value 
^tterns sj>ecifically related to child rearing, the fathers ware asked to choose 
be^een a preference for independence or obedience. Secondly, there t?ere four 
be^ioral situation itees which tapped independence fro® parental and control 
and^o that tapped oecopational independence. Finally, the parents were asked 
at vfhat ages certain tasks were expected of children. These 14 Item were drawn 
from Winterbottom I960. The lower the mean age level, the greater the expectation 
for independecne and achlevesient oriented behavior. Caution should be taken in 
interpretationo In industrial groups, separate responses by oothers and fathers 
to a written queetiennaira revealed little oean difference. Xn traditional sroups 

the questions were verbally adalnistered and in most cases the answers were solely bv 
the fathers. 



In addition to the concerns with independence , parents were asked to rank 
the relative importance of the values previously considered— when specifically 
related to expectations of child performancea. 



D. Analysis 



The analysis of the data reported In this ^tudy varied with the type of 
data. The value choices were such that answers were patterned in terms of most 
preferred, second choice and not ekesea. These were assigned a value of 3 Const) 

2 (second) and 1 (not chosen). A susmsation of these scores indicated the pre.Wential 
values of the group as well as the secondary, ^ilie significance of the patter<^ing 
was wterained by the difference of the obtained scores from the score expected 
by chance. The sum of the squares of the differences will yield the level of 
Jte?*^^^***®* based on Kendall's S (see Strodtbeck and Kluckholm, op. cit.. Chapter 
IV). Where value choices were limited to two choices^ X* was usedf” “^ 

u?"**'** rcored in the standard taanner using the system of McClellan^l 
w ^ afortes ware scored by a trained coder who was ignorant 

u study. No attempt was made to disguise the culture i!rom 

^ich the stories came— there was obvious cultural content. Inter judge reliability 
for the total score was based on rank order correlations between an independent 
rater and the project director. In most cases the average correlation was .SO. 



_ . H-«oth scores ware based on F-acale numerical totals from the l*lkert tjcales. 
Bach endorsement was scored as follows: 4 3 2 1 . Bach subscale was scored 

in the same way. 



Plt»tly„ th«c 9 mt. six leaeas 

a chote. between a param aetiog oa his <wb— nlylag on paxaats. Ihe 
«n»ha* of endeiaeniMts of th. ladapesdcnca ehole. gawe each aubject hla acta. 

The group means were compared by T-tosts for significant differences. 

4 :^* The parents in each group were given a questionnaire and asked the expected 
ge f r msstexy of 14 tasks. The means of each group were compared by T- tests. 

*he aclalUatloo valoea ware acotad la the aaae way aa the other valoee. 

which i yeetlonoelie there were alee fer Itensendoxsaoeote of 

scale. xney were scored in the same way aa the F- 
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The abc^e chart indicates 
We can nora go back to the 



the profile of responses of each group***as a group* 
original h3rpotheses of the study* 



A. Value 

m-\- \\ 'll > 



?He inte nsity of activity will affect the evaluatio n* 

Xn all groups escept the Hayan» there is little feS 
accuBulation and work oust be constant* Further, the 
intensity of the Mayan life is cyclic, there are periods 
like clearing, planting, and harvesting which re<{uire 
iBuch effort. During wintry and growing titae, life is 
nore relaxed. Therefore, all groups except the Mayans 
should place dolng> being. ^ Confirmed . 

2» .Hconomlc practices which geoutre planniag will foster 

.^j^ations toward_the future . In the indiiatgiAr^«pi>^ 
only the cniddle class occupations are future oriented. 

Both the traditional economies require planning and 
anticipat£cn«*espMially during seasonal transitions 
such as spring— planting or returning to the community, 
or fall— harvesting or leaving for the trapping fields. 
Therefore, the middle class and traditional group should 
value the future, the trorking and lower class groups should 
be more present oriented. Partially ccnfirmad — The lower 
class group valued the future and not the present as pre- 
dicted. Os further consideration however, one met note 
that most of these people cams from poor oppressed regions— 
looking for a better future. 



Wojck rel es, will affect other social relations . The following 
would then be expected: 



M.C. swork alone— confirm^ (individualistic) 

W.C.„work in groups— not cCnfirmed (XodividualistiCtexpected- 

collateral) 

alone— confirabd (Individualistic ,expecte# 
crse, hunt by themselves or small groups— confirmed 

(Individualistic, expected) 

Mayan, work by themselves— not conflrmsd (Collateral, .expected- 

Individualietic) . 

<-w. **'' prwIlctlOB. wn. not eonfltnml. For the W.C, 

cSlt.™ ottong wllclt inpoctanc. In our 

St* “““Shoot the aoclntjr. SMondly. Inteivicw 

“P“***f oho** that In aoat caaaa, tha W.C. actually do work hy theo> 
aelvas, unions. factotlM, etc., notwithatandlng. 



The case of the Mayans who work alone 
causes us to reconsider the entire question, 
the values sre determined not by the economic 



prefering collateral relations 
It would seem that in this case, 
practice per se, but by the 
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social structure cootiogent on the subsistence economy.. If the original hypo- 
thesis is th^ recast in terms of solidarity of the social structure and not the 
occupational role, then all the results axe explained. the modern industrial- 
urban complex carries within it inherent tendencies toward individualism, and 
in the extreme— alienation.* 

4, Control in economic activity will foster the belief in 
the general power of man over the world . The expectation 
would be that only the H.C. do in fact have control ever 
the economic process, these are the people who plan and 
direct research, sales, buying, selling, hiring-firing, etc. 

The traditional groups are alc^st wholly subject to the 
caprice of Nature. The L.C. occupations are at the 
lowest level of the hierarchy. . The W.C. occupational 
tasks are subject to the dictates of management. Partially 
confirmed — the W.C. preferred the ”Over” choice, wlien 
”Pnder” was expected. It would he supposed that the 
rapid proliferation of technology into daily life, as 
well as the fact that the general values of the K.C. 
permeate through the culture, mlg^it explain this. The 
Gree had ” Under ■With” which would still be logical in 
terms of the expectations. Further, this may evidence 
a reomant of totemlsm and the attribution of spirite to 
the woods and animals who often cooperate with the hunters. 

5a. Ho prediction. 

b. Bconomic adaptibility will foster balief of human nature 
as mutable . Only the MX. have economic roles which expect 
rapid readjustments to new situations. We would expect/ 
them to be the only group believing honMnn nature is mutable. 

Wot Confirmed > 4.1 groups believed in the mutability of laano 
Wo explanation can be offered at this time. (Wo differences 
were found between Catholics or Protestants in the M.C., 

W.C. and Cree). Perhaps the wording of the item was such 
that it asked if there was e possibility of change rather than 
change per ee . 

Mtotlves 

lA. In industrial groups n-ach should correlate with s^lel. 
class . In this study, H.C. should be highest, L.C. lowest. 

Results: Confirmed . 

MoCo W.C. L.C. M.C.^W.C. p<.05 

7.15 3.46 2.14 M.C.^L.C. p< .001 

WoC.^rL.C. p<.05 

Howeveg we should note this is consistent with previous research. 

b«, Buntera should show more n-ach than horticulturalista . 

The Cree should have more n-ach than the Mayane . 

Wot Confirmed. 
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Several factors ehould be considered. Firstly, it is 
according to the thinking of Barry, Bacon and Child 
OP. cit. > that the hunting role eKpeet;ii independence, 
self-reliance and achievenent. As reported above, 
most of the hunting (trapping) done by the Cree was 
done in small groups and not wholly alone. The 
Kayan tend to work alone for the most part. The 
Cree,while independent of the total band, are de- 
pendent on their family in the work situation. The 
Hayans, while independent in their work situation, 
are very dependent on group affiliation. Thus, while 
we have not explained the results, we are more cogni- 
sant of the fact tliat concepts lil^ *' independence**, 

** achievement", and others like *'autherity** must be 
considered within certain social boundaries. 

Further, the definition of n-ach Includes arousal in 
situations involving competition with high standards 
of excellence. It does not seem that this term really 
applies to the Cree— and surely is alien to the Mayans. 

At the same time, these would not be called *'cooperatlve** 
societies either. In fact, care should be made in using 
these terms out of cont^t. 

Finally, Barry et. al. . base achievement rating of a 
society by ages of socialisation into occupational role. 

It may well be that hunting groups have to take their 
children with them— horticul tur alls ts can leave them home 
until they are strong enough to perform the required 
tasks. While trapping is difficult and must command ad- 
miration, a child can easily accompany his father or 
uncle in tending trap lines. ■ 

2. In ioduatrial society, c-auth should be itreatest ia the 
lower skilled jaaroups . In this study, n-autli should be 
highest in the L.C. lowest ia M.C. Coafircad r (p<.01). 

This goes along with all previous studies. Those whose 
Jobs are most subservient to a hierarchy will ha those 
with greatest needs for submission. We also note that 
while the group mean for each subscale was highest in 
the L.C., the submiesion scale was sharply elevated. 

3* Wrach sh ould be negatively associated tdlth n-auth . Confirmed , 
P<»01. Uhile this finding has been expMte^ and de^ 
duced by many, this is the first proof using data from 
the same samples. 
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C. Soclallgatlon 

-8tOCj.alroccupa£toaal iafiepcndance in adults will lead 
thagi to fosteg their vcluee In childraa^ Thla hypo* 
thoaia Boat be tested separately £oz ladua trial , 
tradltlooala. In industrial groups ve aspect the M.C. 
to expect the most indepeadence, the L.C. the least. 
There are four aneaauree available. 1) indepeatence 
queationsy 2) expected ages of task performance* 

3) choice of independence va. obedience* and finally 
importance of obedience. Confirmed . Every measure was 
eignlf leant* or in the predicted direction c 





M.C. 


W.C. 


L.C. 




Cree 


Mayan 




Questionnaire 


3.52* 


3.31 


2.75 


P<.05 


2.93 


1.14 


0^4 

O 

e 

V 


Ages 


6.43 yre. 


7.70 yrs 


. 9.39 


yrs. pr .01 


9.12 


11.99 


p<,01 


Ind-Obed 


Xnd 


Obed 


Obed 


P-C.05 


Obed 


Obed 


MS ^ 


Obedience 9.52* 10.20 

*Hote— differences between M.C. 


12.5 
and W.C. 


p *^.05 

ware VS but in predicted direction 



The Cree would be expected to stress independence 
more than the Hayan. Confirmed . 2 out of three 
measures were significant at p< .01. He might note 
in passing that in these measures the Cree fall 
between the W.C. and L.C. groups. 

Croups that are work oriented will exoect their children 
to be . We would expect those groups who value Doing over 
' Being will expect the same of their children. Partially 
Confirmed 4 In the industrial groups all chose Doing^Being 
10 their value preference. While the M.C. also mede this 
choice for their children^ the W.C. and L.C. choice indicated 
an equal preference* Oolng«Being. Mo explanation can be 
given at this time. 

In the traditional groups, the Cree who chose Doings Being 
did so for their children as well. The Mayans reversed 
themselves in this case and made the opposite choice fox 
their children. We did however note that the M.C 4 * Mayans 
and Cree had more n*ach than the L.C. or W.C. groups. Per- 
haps the hypothesis should be phrased in terms of achieve- 
ment disposition and not preference for the evaluation of 
Doing-Being as work vs. enjoyment. Then all the reeults 
are consistent. We would then say that achievement die- 
positions in adults should foster work orientations in 
children— but not necessarily achievement value orientations 
per se, at least in traditional groups. 
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3* Adulf will expect theiy childran to ehare ghetr ogleatationg 
with other people . Hot Conflria ad, who choose 

vlduallettc relations escpected their children to do so, 
similarly, the Hayans preferred collateral relations and 
expected their children to do so; But the H.C. and L.C« groups 
preferred individualistic relationships indicated no 
preference for their children of any orientation. Perhaps 
this is due to the wording of the item. Similarly, the 
Cree preferred individualistic relations for themselves and 
lineal for their children. The only explanation at this tine 
would be that the social boundaries must be considered e.g., 
the individual’s patterns vis«^-vi8 the collectivity may not 
be the same as in the family. Hany a man has advocated "free 
love”-*but not for his daughter. Certain evidence for con- 
sideration of social boundaries comes from evidence obtained 
during the field research for this study. Xn the Cree there 
are strong expectations for obedience— in the family, the 
father-eon relation. But the importance of obedience to 
superiors outside the family is minimal . For this reason, the 
’’chiefs" of this group are in fact without any real authority 
in the sense of social power • Further the chiefs are elected 
to office and it is not clear whether or not this itself had 
not been introduced for convenience by the early white settlers. 
The sample included erne chief and a fermez chief. Both were 
highly amiable people but the limit of their real authority 
was in their families. 

4. Adults will expect their children to share their time orientations . 

Partially Confirmed . This was confimed in the W.C. and 

Cree. The L.C. reversed themselves sad chose the present over 

the future for their children, as did the Usyans. The only 
explanation that can be ventured is that again the boundaries 
must be considered. The economic system, to the extent that 
which it requires certain values, will also require certain 
expectations of child-rearing. But the economic system must 
^ "^dieted through the family system to Instill these virtues 
in the young. Certain values of the economic role may not be 
carried Into the parental role<^-and, cs we have attempted to 
demonstrate, the occupational role, a function of the sub- 
sistence ^onomy, may include certain adult socialisiatioii 
experiences such that expectations and values must always be 
considered within clearly demarcated social boundaries. ;.The 
transition throu^ boundaries— in this case from child to 
productive economic role— will entail acquisition of new role— 
appropriate behaviors and values. Of course, the limits of 
such transitions are conditioned by the baalc u»tivational 
dispositiems acquired at earlier ages. 

5. Parents who feel powerful over the world will expect their 

children to feel this Confirmed . The M.C. and W.C. 

chdse "over" for tbemelves as whll as their children. Thje 
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tradltionals who felt s^bjigeted^^espeet theiz ebildzen to 
feel subozdisiate. The however* are intezeetlng* while 

they chose "under”— they expected their children to feel 
"with" and relegated "under" to least preferred » While not 
Inconaiatent with the hypothesis* it would also show an 
effect o0 urban life. 

6, Parents with hiah n^ach. expect a»re indepeadeace of their 
children . Confiraed . in the induTtrial sacple* net confiriaed 
in the traditional groups. Thus* while asotives and expectaticns 
of child behavior are related*«the relation is npt^ causal and 
oust be considered in a social context. 

7. Geographically mobile ^oups expect taore independence of their 
young. Confirmed . In traditional groups, the Cree expected 
more than the Hayana. In industrial groups* the H.C. expected 
more than the L.C. But we should note that this group* in fact* 
consists of oigraata from the south. Closer esuimination of the 
data* howayar* raveala that in most cases they had friends or 
relatives in the city who obtained a job for them and the move 
was necessitated by extreme economic hardship rather than basic 
predisposition. 

Xf we compare the extreme cases* the 2I.C. and the Hayans* ye 
see that the H.C. expect their child to be half the age of 
Hayan children to perform certain tasks. The 14. C. score three 
times higher on aalection of independence items 3.52 • 1,14 

(p -^.001) . 

Interpretation 

Extreme caution casst be taken in interpreting the findings of this study. 
The basic interview situation can effect the findings* •especially in other cultures. 
The L.C. and the Cree groups have been repeatedly interviewed in the last 'Im 
years. There has not been any significant improvement in their standards of 
living as a result of this imtarvieving. The people realistically wonder whether 
euch ^estiona bring bnyone any benefit* except the (pAid) interviewers. \i!o 
consider the contribution to ImsIc research is beyond the capacity of some of 
these people. Finslly* It often happens that literate mambers of these groups 
somehow obtain tha studies describing them. Often the "facts" reported in tSiese 

studies have no reality to the actual ways of life. 

In tha traditional groups* the instruments were translated into the local 
language and administered through so Inteti^reter. This can effect the flnflings. 
Further error comes from the small sample fixe of each group and the few Ite*^ 
used to measure each variable. Kany of tlyise items ware alien to the usuel cog* 
nitive modes of several of the groups. To generalise jfroa two traditional groups 
to say that other groups at similar levels of socio^technological development 
will show similar patterns* cannot be accepted as anything more than an expression 
of need for further research along these lines. 
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It could be azgued tbat the tPX as a neasoxe o.€ ^*ach was» le facts a 
neaaute of test taking ability on the paxt of middle class subjects xeacting 
to a middle class investigatox with a middle class test. Uouevex* it can be 
answexed that the basic test taking situation is Asexican and this axgunent 
would not explain why the traditional groups scored hi^e x than the W.C. or 
L.C. groups— or the differences between these two Aaexican groups. If one then 
says that the difference depends on level of education— it would seen to be 
putting the cart before the horse because n*ach in children has been shown jgre* 
dlctive of subsequent educational attainnsat. Further » the level of education 
of the traditional groups was lower than either the W.C. and L.C. samples. 

While n-sch scored on the basis of TAT responses is far from a perfect nes&ure> 
the results reported could not be easily explained as artifacts of the test- 
taking situation. 

W-auth cannot be explained solely as a test artifact or index of com- 
pliance (see Couch and Kenniston» I960). In sua» we might add that tlm findings 
of this study are generally in agreement with other studies using different 
methods. 



While there are many problems unanswered in the methodology of cross- 
cultural research 9 the findings of this study do not seem to reflect artifacts 
of the test materials. 

The basic premise of this study was generally confirmedt but we must . 
note that the effects of the economic system on other systems was not a 
demonstration of Marxian theory. Rather » many of the influences of the sub- 
sistence econoQQT are mediated through the social structure or the family s^^tem 
and the causal relation to the economy is not direct. It has also been demon- 
strated that differential expectations of parents qua socialisation agents re- 
sult in various patterns of value acquisition and behavioral dispositions In 
the young. These values ai^ motives in turn affect the economic system. 

The predictions regarding the effects of the economy on the value nyetem 
were generally confirmed— but the exceptions demonstrate the limits of the per- 
vasiveness of the influence of the subsistence practices. It was shown for example 
that the preferred modes in interpersonal relations were not a function of tlie 
occupational practices as such. Rat:h9C(, the residantial patterns and aolidairity 
of the community are reflected in the evaluation and pxefarance of different 
forms of interaction. While the subsistence practices determine such factors 
as geographic laobillty, population density^ birth and death rates » it is tha 
social structure which mediates theiie economic factors and affects Interpersonal 
relations. 

It was also found that in the stratified industrial society that for 
four out of six value parameters » there were no subgroup differences. This would 
indicate that such factors as mass taedia^ interaction with other groups, at&d a 
coiaBon urban environment introduce a certain homogeneity of values into a plural- 
istic society. We might add that most urban people share common individualistic 
preferences . 



l^'inally. It was showc that thete axe values which axe not related to 
the economic practices. Tliere was to great difference between any of the groups 
in the belief in human nature as generally good or neutral and mutable. Tli3 
only thing that all of the groups have in common is eKpoeure to Christianity— 
from which we mi^t expect the view of man as evil and damned. Rather attempt 
any explanation for this finding, it is enough to show the need for further 
conoidezation of problems of this sort. 

The socialisation system is also in an interdependent relation with the 
iconomic system. It is through the family that the motives requisite to role 
enactment are instilled. To determine if child-rearing practices are a function 
of the occupational role or the parental motives cannot be completely answered 
at this time. But we can say that parents of high educational-vocational attain- 
ment will expect more independence of their children and we can assume that these 
children will show greater dispositions for achievement (n-ach) and fewe r dis- 
positions to rely on superiors (n-auth) as a source of direction. These parents 
of highest attainment themselves show highest n-ach and least n-auth. It i'^ 
difficult then in this case, to separate the effects of social class from motives. 
Some evidence that it is the social class variables, contingent on the occupational 
role, comes from the traditional groups where n-ach was unrelated to anything. 

It is most unfortunate that there was no measure of authoritarianism, but, if we 
consider it related to expectations of low independence and high obedience, we 
can assume n-auth to he hi^ in the traditional groups. While this does not 
constitute a proof, there is a strong likelihood that while parental motives 
(and values) may affect social mobility, it is parental class contingent on the 
occupational role, which affects socialisation patterns. It was clearly shown 
that the mobility patterns of the group affect the expectations of independence. 

The effects of the economic system on child-rearing should not be too 
strongly stated. While it may determine certain parameters of socialisation, 
there axe many aspects not considered, such as: polygymy, nurturance, toilet 

training, etc., which are not related to specific socio- technical systems. 

Further, it must always be remembered that the family system is no more perfect 
s reflection of the cultural system, than a small group is an exTmple of mass 
behavior. The family has clearly defined boundaries in which certain patterns 
of interactions and expectations axe not generalised into behavior in the larger 
society. Thus, while s subsystem functionally interdependent with the social 
system, the family syptem has patterns which are unique. Certain values that 
parents hold in their occupational roles are not translated into behavioral 
expectations of children. In our culture, whereas status is generally accorded 
on the basis of universalistic achievement norcu, in the family we ficid particu- 
laristic ascription evaluations. In the W.C. and L.C. groups, the adults choose 
Ind> 6oll interpersonal relations, but in the family, no preference emerges. It 
seems that this is not a faulty iseasure but, within the family, there is greater 
conflict between the culturally prescribed individualistic (value) patterns . 

(of the M.C.) and the authoritarian (need) preference of parent vis a vis child 
relationships based on superiority/domination and inferiority/ssubordination. 

The adult preferences for individualistic interpersonal relationships were found 
in all groups except the Mayans, but in terms of parental expectations of 
child performance, enl^ the H.C. expected children to prefer the individualistic 



pattexa (and oaly the M.C. chose iadependent behaviot over ofeedleaee>o 

Siiallasly, the Hayaa aad the L.C. adults chose the ”£uture” time 
otlentatioQ, but when put Into terms of expectations of child performances they 
chose the present. We would imagine that as economic participants they are 
concerned with certain long range goals and plans j. Cp^thaps unrealistic in the 
as parents they are more concerned with the concrete, imotediate effects 
of present behavior » rather than its ultimate consequences. We could go on to 
say that despite orientations to time, the concxetistic occupations a::e mors 
likely to be present oriented in child-rearing practices. However, the Cree 
were the least present oriented regarding children and the entire question must 
be left for future research* 

The findings of this study cannot be said to adequately demonstrate proof 
of tlie theoretical hypotheses. Rather, there Is sufficient evidence ’SO indicate 
that future research of this type will be fruitful and that with further refine- 
ment of theory and method, important findings can be made. If anything has been 
conclusively shown, it Is that simple cross-cultural studies that compare A and 
B Ignore the fact that it may be C which causes this relation. Therefore, while 
as sciontlsts, we need to isolate variables, if the , 8e ^ ctalt is Ignored, the baby 
is thrown out with the wash aad^e delude ourselves by accepting such finding®* 



The exact relationships of the occupational system to the values, i^otives, 
family patterns, child-rearing patterns, ate not yet clear, but it is necessary 
that future research always be cognisant of the nature of a social system as 
an equilibrium system with functionally interdependent subsystems— each wish 
determinate relationships to other systems, each with definite boundaries {iid 
unique laws of organisation. 

The research reported has been implicitly concerned with static relations 
and has not considered social change, the disrupting of the balance of the equi- 
librium system. As a system, change in any sector will affect other sectors o 
While there Is no actual data reported, the evidence suggests that the major 
source of change in a social system will be the economic practices. As they 
change, we can expect values to change*-and in turn, socialization practices. 

In any group, while we are usually concerned with S£snnSs) should also cosssider 
variability and the propvwticnal distribution in a population of the presence 
of a particular motive or value. As a social system changes, those whose taotives 
and values are most consonant with these changes will be most successful la 
adaptation to the changes, and these will become the opinion leaders of a group* 
They will tend to reproduce their motives and values in their young. Thus, 
social change should consider the economic practices and differential allocation 
of motives and values as the prime determinants. 

Given an economic change, certain adults in a group, because the Inherent 
variability in the distribution of motives and values are "better adjusted" to 
these changes. They tend to increase the proportionate distributions of their 
motives and values in the young children of the population. This generation, in 
turn, is more likely to have the motives and values requisite to role participation 
in the new economic system. Therefore, It would be a most informative research 



to 4o a longitudinal etudy of tradltlrnal fafallles and the outcones of theii 
c>iildi*€n. We would expect that those chlldten successful la the InduetKlal 
society came ftom "deviant” families, who,due to xandom vatlabillty. Instilled 
certain dispositions and beliefs Into thelx children. If it were not fox this 
variability In values and child-rearing practices, there could not be upward 
mobility from lower strata. If there were not increasing channels for mobility, 
there would be unfilled jobs, and economle retardation of the system. 

These results have implications not only for the development of social 
theory and theory of social change, but have direct bearing on the problems— 
prompting this study of economic growth. By comparing the motives^ values and 
child-rearing practices of those who luave attained relevant affluence, to those 
who haven't, certain differentials obtain. But utmost caution must be Indicated 
if one were to assume that by inf luencing ithese variables, these groups would 
then have greater educational -vocational attainment. This Idea, lmpllci.t 
In the thinking of McClelland ignores the stark reality of economic facts. 

This thinking carries the assumption that If certain factors ittflue need 
growth historically, then these factors will do so In other situations ^ or^ if 
the development of an entrepreneurial elite led to rapid develOpacnt, the 
fostering of an entrepreneurial class in an underdeveloped group will foster 
that group's development. This is hot only untrue, but misleading. Even If 
we accept the theory of the "Protestant ethic** historically in modern timer . 

It Is natlonaltsm that acts as such an impetus. In fact, in many of the cfco- 
tempoxary developing nations, the rise of an entrepreneurial elite has intibduced 
civil problems hindering growth, tan affluent minority— in conflict with a 
majority of less affluent traditional peasantry, is a factor In the civil strife 
of such places as: Indonesia, Viet Bam, Nigeria, India, Malaysia, etc. Cl^ote 

in the latter case, Singapore, home of the Chinese merchants, was forced to 
withdraw from the Maldsian Federation) o Therefore, while perhaps. unpleasant 
to the thinking of a Western democracy, the interests of an entrepreneurial 
elite must often be Subordinated to a central government to minimise civil strife 
and insure the long range political stability— a sine cua non of development. 

Secondly, the organisation of a modern economy is characterised, not 
by the individualistic entrepreneur— but the managerial bureaucracy of the 
modern corporation— State or private. The channels for mobility are no longer 
the prudent merchant and manufacturer , the contemporary industrial situation 
requires far greater capital investment in terms of research and equipment than 
most individuals can possibly obtain. 

Finally, there is a phenomenon analogous to "relative deprivation” CMerton) 
in terms of "conspicuous coa8uoq>tion” (Veblen). It is often found that as a 
group makes soms development, the profits (usually from agricultural or mineral 
exports) are put into airports, television stations, atomic research, etc., and 
not Invested 1^ basic resources such as: hydro-electric power, internal trans- 
portation, basic industry, etc. This violates a Hatrod-Domar model of (profit) 
saving'-investment-growth. New governments which should be the agencies of forced 
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savings (through suppression of wages ) are oftsn most guilty of squander it 3 
investoieiits in the monuments and extravagances which only a wealthy society can 
afford. 



Even with these considers tions, the possibilities for influencing growth 
in terms of the parameters of this research are still optimistic. To determine 
those factors which are correlative^, but not necessarily causal, we compare the 
M.C. of thie sample to the other groups and isolate those valuee, etc., which 
significantly differ from the others. 

Firstly, in terms of the values considered, we see that the orientation 
to nature is highly important. The M.C. felt that man was the dominant agent 
over the natural order. It would be strongly felt that the *'this worldly 
asceticisitf' of the "Protestant ethic" left the world free of spirits and stper- 
natural causes, and left man as powerful in this world. This value must 
proceed the development of the "rationality of the world", which enables 
scientific inveetigation*-a necessity for the development of modern industrial 
economy. 



Secondly, the M.C. were most 'achievement oriented in terms of n-ach. 

Vhile mobility may no longer be through the classical pattern of the isolated 
entrepreneur, we do not deny the possibility of mobility— through the corpf rate 
channels— with education as the prerequisite for entry. And, it has been 
established that n*ach correlates with educational attainment (Rosen 1962). 

But, it must be re-emphasised that n-ach is not enouRh — there must be a 
cluster of motives and values. This; is seen in the case of the tradltiona'l 
groups whose o-aeh was higher than the W.C. or L.C. N-ach must also be as::ociated 
with expectations of independence— which does not seem to be a direct rela :ion- 
ship. 

Author itarianiSni, as a motive, .sharply differentiated the M.C.;froFa the 
other industrial groups. We assume that the traditional societies are alsa 
authoritarian, but there is no data for the groups of thie study. Autfhori^arian- 
ism my be the world-View of the uneducated— and is antithetical to economic 
growth. Adherence to authority (ox ikradltlon) hinder the adaptation of new 
social forms or occupational roles.. Authoritarianism Is the polar opposite 
of rationality— which Is a prerequisite to the functioning of technological 
economy. 



Independence— as an expectation of child performance, sharply differentiated 
the H.C. from the other groups. While mobility will be through the corporate 
channels, independence of thought and action are of utmost importance to t?:ie 
modern business structure. Data not reported, show that the M.C. are likely 
to be highly geographlcslly mobile In the course of occupational mobility. Con- 
trary to the social cxltlee of the "conformist society** school, this data indi- 
cate the opposite, those that are most successful are those who can establish 
and brack social ties and remain functional actors. We also note that the F- 
scale data show the M.C. to be the least "conventional** of the industrial groups. 
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With the leolation of these paraaeters, the question is xaised on how 
they can be inf luericed^ , It would seem that the problems should be considered 
l^hr^hools which will attempt to offset the negative influences within tne 
family boundaries of the traditional groups. Research is needee in these ways 
and suggestions must be tentative# 



The first consideration should be in terms of the relation of (oast 
the t9etld. belief in personal efficacy could be fostered in 3 roung children 

through emphasis on science and technology. Those accomplishments like the 
building of dams, reversing rivers, changing the weather. ^ 

greater crops, the progress of medicine should be eiaphastsed In the early gr s. 

Of course, it should be put into ter^^ which the children can easily comprehend^- 
and have specific cultural relevance. 

The n«ach, as well as independence should be fostered without emphasiting 
competition— which may conflict with certain other cultural values. Teachers 
^utTdTthis by emphasising individual tasks and rewarding evidence of this 
behavior. In the groups where this should be fostered, the emphasis. qn getting 
along with others should he minimised and unique accomplishment?5 should be accented. 

Finally, an egalitarian leadership should attempt to counteract an 
aothoiltatlan family backgioand. Demociatlc direction d^a ^ 

which would acconpllah nothing®. Rather, teachers should guide and foster atudsnts 
to work out their own probleois and not rely on peers or superiors. 



Summ ary cvv-i-.u. .• y 

II wmm> 

Theoretically, the economic practices of a group will dfetetmliie the social 
structure. Ideology, child rearing practlc<5s and distributions of personality 
characteristics of that group. To test these assumptions, a cross-»cultural st»jdy 
was conducted in these groups of differing occupational forms? trappers, *»orti- 
culturalists and participants In Industrial society which, due to inherent stratifi 
cation, considered three social classes. Subjects were selected and Intervlswed 
with questionnaires, semi-structural, and projective techniques. 

The economic role will affect the evaluation of work, orientation to 
time, and evaluation of the power of man in relation to nature. In some cases 
hoi/ever, the effect of the subsistence economy is mediated through the social 
structure. In industrial society, socio-economic class was correlated with needs 
for achievement, reliance on self as opposed to authority, and socialisation 
practices such as fostering .independence, individualism, which lead to greater 
n-ach. The geographical mobility of the group. In value. If not in fact, wll;^ 
be related to the socialisation practices |foaterlttg Independence. 

The findings indicate that research in these directions can be fruitful 
and that further investigation and clarification is needed. This research has 
implications for social change in general, and economic growth in particular. 
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Iscent evidence suggesce that the Intellectuals my no longer be outside the 
RjainG5:ream of industrial society, rather they are the forefront of a laobtlity 
pattern based on achieveisent— but sot necessarily financial reward. 



The author wishes to extend his deepest thanks to Mr. Refugio Vermont of Merida, 
Yucatan. Mexico, and Mr. Thomas Archibald of Moosenee, Gntarlc, Canada, without 
whose cooperation this study could not have been done. 

The rationale for this decision Is that trading or bargaining is Implicitly 
competitive— not only with the other party buyer or seller, bitt the attainment 
of getting the better dea'j , which \m would define as a high standard of 
excellence. 
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^ee the works of Marx, Weber, Simmel, Durkheim, Park, Frmiim, and such anthologies 
as Identity and Anxiety . Stein et.al . eds., Glencoe: The Free Press, 1960, and 
Mass Sosiety in Crisis ^ ^Rosenberg et.al .. eds.), Mew York: Macmillan, 1964. 

Every affluent economy which is generally a "consumption economy" had to 
develop from a "production economy" in which the wages of the working class 
were ii^uppxessed— by management in the "capitalistic" economies or the state 
in th^i "socialistic econcimles" ^ Again, the facts of economic growth axe often 
in co!.£fllct with certain damocratic principles. 



\he moral question of whether they should be influenced, or by whom, must be 
bora in mind. 
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See lilppsitt. 
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